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Henry the Eighth, under whose authority the 
papal power in England was temporarily abolish- 
ed, was one of the most practical despots that 
ever sat on the British throne. If the cause of 
the Reformation could owe any debt to the tem- 
poral powers under which it was begun, or car- 
ried on, it could not refer to a more unworthy 
coadjutor than to this prince.  [t is doubtful 
whether he possessed a single virtue. He was 
indeed a powerful auxiliary in breaking down the 
Romish authority in Great Britain; but no Pro-, 
testant, however he may rejoice in the fall of that 
power, can justly feel any gratitude to Henry for 
his assistance in its destruction. In 1666, a fire 
in London destroyed a large portion of the city, 
and so effectually removed the causes of the 
plague, that it has never appeared there since, 
that year. Nobody believes himself bound, in 
gratitude, to thank the incendiary for removing} 
one of the most awful scourges that ever visitec 
a populous city. Asa reformer, Henry deserves 
no gratitude. He no more intended to remove) 


from the church, one of its deadliest evils, than instrument in Snolecdl. 
the incendiary intended to destroy the seeds of} 


pestilence in the city of London. He opposed 
the Pope because the Pope had opposed his un- 


Catharine of Arragon. He hated the papal power 
for no other reason than because it opposed his 
own. In early life, by his exertions in support of 
the Catholic church, he had obtained the title of 
** Defender of the Faith;” and, indeed, be most 
cruelly defended tt, by persecuting, even unto 


death, those who conscientiously impugned it,—! 


His character and administration have never, per- 
haps, been more graphically described, in so con- 
cise a manner, as it was in four lines placed under 
his portrait, in an old history of England, written 
for the use of children. 


“Henry, of haughty mind, and sturdy mien, 

With fury reigned, and often changed his Queen; 
Disowned the Pope, yet kept us papists still, 

And burned both sides who dared contest his will.” 


The Catholic power in Great Britain was so| 
effectually crushed by Henry, that it has never! 


since recovered its old position in that kingdom. 
The Romish religion was supported during the 
reign of his daughter Mary, which only continued 
about five years. 
the Protestants, she did more, perhaps, to prevent 
its re-establishment, than had been done by Henry 


(under a much longer reign) in persecuting the 
Catholics. 


-ed by the zealous co-operation of those who en-| 


i. |hearing that her majesty was 
just desire for a divorce from his virtuous queen, oer into 


In that time, by her cruelty to! 


ished absurd and idolatrous rites, and by the in-|in his mind, went away, and returned into Eng- 


fluence as well as authority he had in Ireland, land; and, coming to the court, obtained another 
caused the king's supremacy to be acknowledged commission; but staying for a wind on the water- 
in that nation. Henry soon let the people under- side, news came to him that the queen was dead; 
stand that he did not intend his headship should and thus God preserved the Protestants of Ire- 
be considered as an unmeaning addition to his land. Queen Elizabeth was so delighted with 
royal titles. He banished the monks out of the this story, which was related to her by lord Fitz- 
kingdom, confiscated their revenues and destroy- Walter, on his return to England, that she sent 
ed their convents.””. When Edward VI., came for Elizabeth Edmunds, and gave her a pension 


‘to the throne, bishop Brown's zeal waxed yet of forty pounds a year during life.” A. 


warmer against the Romish superstitions. By 
his labors, still further progress was made in re- 
forming the church; in which he was greatly aid- 
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CON DESCENSION. 

William Penn, when governor of Pennsylvania, 
joved his patronage. ‘The death of the young undertook a journey through the province and 
king, and the accession of his sister Mary, had territories as a minister of the Gospel. Among 
like to have changed the whole face of affairs in the places he visited in this capacity was Haver- 
Ireland; but her designs upon that kingdom were ford. An anecdote is recorded of him whilst go- 
frustrated by a very curious and amusing circum. ing thither, which is worth relating: A Friend 
stance, of which the following account is taken Of the name of Rebecca Wood, when a little girl, 
from the papers of Richard, Earl of Cork: jused sometimes to walk from Derby, where she 
resided, to Haverford meeting. One day as she 

“Queen Mary having dealt very severely with was walking alony, she was overtaken by a Friend 
the Protestants in England, about the latter end) oy horseback, who proved to be William Penn. 
of her reign, appointed a commission to take the Op coming up to her he inquired where she was 
same course with them in Ireland; and to execute going, and with his usual good nature, desired her 
the same with greater force, she appointed Dr. | to get up behind him; and bringing his horse to 
Cole to be one of the commissioners. This Dr.|q convenient place, she mounted, and so they 
Cole had made a very conspicuous figure in Eng-| rode away. Being without shoes or stockings, 
land, at the examinations and execution of mar-| her bare legs and feet hung dangling by the side 


: DI 
tyrs there. He was a worthy cvadjutor of Bon-| of the governor's horse. Although William Penn 
ner, Gardiner, and other fierce persecutors; 00 was at this time both governor and proprietor, be 


which account, probably, he was selected as her gid not think it beneath him thus to help along a 
“This Doctor, coming poor barefooted girl in her way to meeting, and 
with the commission to Chester, on his journey, notwithstanding the maxims and’ customs of the 
ithe mayor of that eiy being a churchman, and world, these little kind offices to those in low sta- 


sending @ messen- tions of life, were so far from lowering bim in the 
Ireland, waited on the doctor, who, in estimation of those he was appointed to govern, 
\discourse with the mayor, taketh out of a cloke- that perhaps there never was a govertior who 
ibag a leather box, saying unto him, ‘Here is @ siood higher in the opinion of those governed by 
commission that shall lash the heretics of Ireland,’ iy, than William Penn.—Sutcliffe's Travels. 
calling the Protestants by that title. The good 
woman of the house being well affected to the 
Protestant religion, aud also having a brother, EVIL SPEAKING. 

named John Edmunds, of the same religion, then Evil speaking—I prefer that word to others, 
a citizen in Dublin, was much troubled at the because it includes truth as well as falsehood— 
‘doctor’s words; but watching her convenient) pervades every sort of society; the only variation 
‘time, while the mayor took his leave, and the is in the different sort of things people amuse 
‘doctor complimented him down the stairs, she themselves with saying of each other. In a friv- 
‘opens the box, takes the commission out, and olous, fashionable, polite circle, | observe it has 
iplaces in lieu thereof a sheet of paper, with a regard to things external; to the persons, for- 
|pack of cards wrapped up therein, the knave of|tunes, pedigree, and connexions of its subjects. 
iclubs being placed uppermost. ‘The doctor com-| Somebody's grandfather was something that he 
ing up to his chamber, suspecting nothing of what! should not have been; or, at least, that he had 
jhad been done, put up the box as formerly.—/|rather not have been, if he could have helped it. 


~-eo 


|The next day going to the water-side, wind and| Somebody has by no means so much fortune as 
weather serving him, he sails towards Ireland.) he seems to have, and some are gnilty of having 
and landed on the 7th of October, 1558, at Dub-|lived more years than anybody supposes. One 
lin. Then coming to the castle, the lord Fitz-|is ostentatious because she talks too wisely; ano- 
Walter being lord-deputy, sent for him to come/|ther is weak, because she talks too foolishly. It 
before hin and the privy council. ‘The doctor|may be there is not much harm done; for no one 
came accordingly, and after making a speech, re-|charges the other with any wrong, precisely be- 
lating upon what account he came over, he pre-|cause they do not care whether she commits it or 
sented the box unto the lord-deputy; who causing} not; their estimate of evil makes their evil speak- 
it to be opened, that the secretary might read the! ing idle rather than injurious. 








Henry, after he had caused himself to be pro-| commission, there was nothing in it save a pack 
claimed ‘Supreme Head of the Church,’ extend-| of cards, with the knare of clubs uppermost; which 
ed his religious sway into Ireland. He appointed| not only startled the lord-deputy and council, but 
George Brown, a native of England, and a monk|the doctor also, who assured them that he had 
of the Order of St. Augustine, to be archbishop| had a commission, but knew not how it was gone! 
of Dublin, True to his new head, Brown began| ‘Then the lord-deputy made answer, ‘Let us have 
to act with great rigour against his old friends. | another commission, and we will shuffle the cards 


. He pulled down images, destroyed relics, abol-jin the meanwhile.” ‘The doctor being troubled 





In a society a little more rational, as if the 
rank weed flourished the better where the soil is 
better, it is the character, the conduct, the vital 
nterests of life that are invaded. Every fault ex- 
posed, every luckless word repeated; thoughts, 
motives ascribed, where the plain act was all that 
could be known. ‘This is bad enough; for it 


loosens the bonds of kindness between man and 
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man; it excites prejudices and suspicions; wounds 
the feelings and affects the earthly interests; but 
this is not the worst. ‘There is a sort of society 
we usually call religious, or serious society; com- 
pany, that is, from which the mention of God and 
our eternal interests is not excluded as impolite 
discourse, nor shunned as a melancholy topic; 
where right and wrong are what God approves 
and disapproves; where, when earth is spoken of, 
heaven is not forgotten, and when wrong is men- 
tioned, sin before God is meant. 


Is it possible the weed can flourish here? Alas! 
it is here it has its most bitter, its most cruel 
growth; for the subjects of slander here are life 
and death, eternal life and death eternal. ‘The 
sinner whom God spares and waits for, a fellow- 
sinner scoffs at and despises. The errors and in- 


consistencies the Almighty bears with, men pro-| 
nounce at once to be decisive. We are not here} 
speaking of what those who say it know to be! 
; ; : satall th the con- 
false; that is a crime that bears another name: | A man that looks at all things through thee 


and though, under one false coloring and another, 
it veils its blackness oftener than it should, no one 
under its right name, will venture to defend it.— 
We have spoken of this elsewhere. Our subject 
is of that manner of evil speaking in which we 
believe what we say to be true. People are apt 
to think there is no harm in saying what we know) 
to be true; but let them be aware that the things 
we know are very, very few: what we think, be- 
lieve, conjecture, or hear, we can by no means 
be said to know. I may know that a person did 
such an act, or said such a word: in saying that| 
he did so, therefore, I cannot risk a falsehood; | 
but if I add one thing more; if I asc~ibe a mo-} 
tive, a cause, an intention, a feeling, to that word| 
or deed, [ cannot know that what [ say is truth;| 
for these are things that can be certainly known| 
but to God himself. 

If | speak against another in their character| 
and disposition, | may have very good grounds| 
for my decision, and the best I can have; but it 
does not amount to knowledge. For instance, I} 
hear a person say one thing to-day and the con-| 
trary to-morrow, and I presume myself justified] 
in saying she is false and insincere. By no means; | 
it may arise from an instability of character, a| 
rapid transition of feeling, or uncertainty of judg-| 
ment; which, though a great weakness, is not the 
vice with which I charged her. But suppose 
our evil speaking be truth—certain, indisputable, 
truth. Are we justified? Say, first, whether you 
have never done the thing you desire to conceal; 
never said the thing you would blush to hear re-| 
peated; never thought the thought you would not, 
for worlds that any one should read. 


Let the young be watcliful against the habit, 
and resist the example. To assist them in this,| 
the first thing is to induce a habit of thinking of| 
others as well as they can, for those who think | 
no evil, will say none. You hear something you| 


| 
| 





towards them. ‘The next thing is to aceustom| make some people painful and industrious in their 
yourself to watch your own actions, and the se-|trades, which make others constant at gaming 


cret movements of your own heart, and to lay by such pains is but like the pains of gaming. —Law. 
the account of them. Then, when you are dis-| 


posed to censure, there will come the thought—)| __ , E 
“LT once felt that evil passion too; | remember| You shall see an old miser come forth with a 
when I committed the same fault; I] have not/2avity, and so much severity against the distress- 
that wrong propensity, but then I have this other, |€4, to excuse his purse, that he will, ere he has 
which is quite as bad.” This habit will make you|4one, put it out of all question that riches is right- 
humble; and whatever makes you humble, will|/eousness with him. ‘ Mhis,”” says he, **is the fruit 
make you lenient. Another preventive is to store |Of your prodigality (as if, poor man, covetousness 
your mind with other matters, and provide your-| Were no fault.) or of your projects or grasping 
self with better things to talk about; for it is the “fer a great trade:”” while he himself would have 
want of mental occupation that makes us so busy|4one the same thing, but that he had not the 
‘with other men’s matters, and the want of some-|CoUrage to venture so much ready money out of 
thing to say, that makes us speak so much evil of his own trusty hands, though ithad been to have 
‘each other.—Christian Register. brought him back the Indies in return.— Penn. 
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THOUGIIT OF ETERNITY. 
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NATURE AT WAR. 

(Continued from page 48.) 

sideration of eternity, makes no more of a man} Ambuscades are a far more common means of 
‘than of a flower; that lasts some days—he lasts|C@pture among all classes of the animal kingdom. 
some years; at their period both fade. Now what Evelyn in his travels in Italy gives a most amusing 
difference is there to be made betwixt days and|@ccount of the manceuvres of a spider which he 
years in the thought of an eternal duration? Here-|denominates a hunter, and stigmatizes with being 
in, therefore, | have a great advantage of a carnal|? kind of insect-wolf. This creature, it seems, 
heart. Such a one, bounding his narrow conceits| (Which is also common in our gardens), on per- 
by the present condition, is ready to admire him-|C€!VINE a fly at a little distance, would cautiously 
self or others, for what they have or are, and is|CTeep Up to It, and after paseng Gee and care- 
therefore dejected upon every miscarriage: where- ‘fully ascertaining the insect’s position, would leap 





| 


‘as 1 behold myself, or that man in all his glory,|4PO" him like lightning, catch him in the fall, and 


vanishing; only measuring every man’s felicity by |never quit her hold until her belly was full. Ly- 
the hopes and interest which he hath in a blessed|'9g in ambush is the customary resort of many 
eternity. — Bishop Hall. carnivorous animals; thus the lion, tiger, panther, 

ser lynx, and many more of the feline tribe, bury 


themselves in the recesses of the bush or brake, 
PEACE, IN VIEW OF DEATH. | 


__\or with a subtler cunning seek out some hiding- 
When I am dead and forgotten, the world will| place near the water track of deer or cattle, and 


be as it is; the same succession and varieties of| 
seasons, the same revolutions of heaven, the same 
changes of earth and sea, the like occurrence of|tiently rest upon their branches until the prey 
natural events and human affairs. It is not in my) passes beneath, when they shoot down upon its 
power to alter the course of things, or to prevent/back. The ichneumon, in embellishing whose 
what must be. What should I do, but quietly take! natural history inventive talent has exhausted 
my part of the present, and humbly leave the care | itself, is related to feign himself dead until his vic- 
of the future to that all-wise Providence, which |\tim is within his reach, when he pounces upon 
ordereth all things, even the most cross events,|and destroys it. The wretched Egyptians adored 
according to his most holy and just purposes?—TJb. | this brute as a deity, fro the service it rendered 
them in the destruction of the eggs of the croco- 
PERNICIOUS LITERATURE. dile. It used to be said that the ichneumon darted 
You are shocked when you think of the de- down the crocodile’s throat, and destroyed it by 
struction which the mental gifts of a conqueror|devouring its entrails, and then ate its way out 
can bring upon the world. But have you ever again! | The chetah and ounce, which are used 
represented to yourselves the destruction which |!" hunting the antelope. are the exact parallels of 
is brought upon the world by the high endow-|'he venatorial spider. These creatures, when 
ments of writers who follow the impulse of ambi- they perceive their prey in view, creep stealthily 
tion, and are too easily betrayed to serve a lie? along the ground, concealing themselves carefully 
The one lays waste houses, the other ruins hearts; from sight, and when they have reached within 
the one destroys life, the other poisons faith and leap of the herd, they make several immense 
Kiba. bounds, and dart in upon them. 
O! what a bloodless, but not less erying mur- This is a sketch of the types of the stratagetic 








bound upon their quarry with a terrific war- 
whoop. Some of them climb up trees, and pa- 











are disposed to blame; but you may have mis-| ger js that which is coftinually committed far and | warfare carried on in all portions of the kingdom 
construed the words. The speaker may have| wide, over town and country, by authors who in of nature. A scene of blood and rapacity opens 
used stronger expressions than he was aware of; | ;heir proud spirit serve lies. O! if a rich man|¥pon us when we turn to the other division of our 


he may have regretted them as soon as spoken. | .ha]] hardly enter into heaven, and if it be true in subject—open war. Among all classes, to speak 


Accustom yourself to such reflections as these.|pegard to worldly goods, it is infinitely more so, generally of the animal kingdom, there exists this 
You see, or are told of an action you disapprove; in regard to those richly endowed with mental|ivision—carnivorous and berbivorous animals ; 
perhaps there was some reason for it no one| gifts, but destitiite of purity of heart.—Tholuck. |some being partakers of both peculiarities, and 
knows; some temptation, that at least extenu-|~ \therefore called omnivorous. One of these great 
ates it; some mistake that lead to it. ‘Try to be-| \classes subsists by making war upon its own de- 
lieve so. | TRADE. |partment in creation ; the other by preying upon 

You are shocked by defects and vices of char-| ‘Though there is a great difference between|the vegetable productions of the earth: and so in- 
acter in others; say to yourself, ere you condemn, trading and gaming, yet most of that difference is|timate is the connexion between bloodshed and 
some neglect of education, some bad example, lost, when men once trade with the same desires/|ferocity, that, as a common rule, the creatures 
some physical disorder, or mental imbecility, may|and tempers, and for the same end, that others|belonging to the first class are conspicuous for 
have caused all this; you will be in no burry to| game; charity and fine dressing are things very|their savage, unappeasable, untamable disposi- 
speak the worst, while you are thus endeavoring |different, but if men give alms for the same rea-|tions, while the latter are peaceful, and, except- 
to think the best; and it will besides keep you in|sons that others dress fine, only to be seen and/|ing in the event of an attack, commonly inoffen- 


better humor with your fellow-creatures; and|admired, charity is then but like the vanity of fine|sive animals. ‘Thus it is with the predaceans of 


—_-__—_- + see 








consequently more amiable in your deportment | clothes. In like manner, if the same motives|the carnivorous kind that our present business 
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Giving once more a brief precedence to in- | this reason, that fish, as a general rule, exist by! Wavel, Cracus, the founder of the Polish mon- 
sects, we find scorpions and other furious canni- devouring their smaller, weaker brethren, or are|archy, constructed a fortress, and gave his name 
bals, and after a general combat, setting to and | insectivorous creatures: so that, before the pike or|to the city which spread itself before him. Near 
devouring the dead bodies of their slain. There) the salmon can make a single meal, they must/the village of Mogila, are buried the remains of 
is a sand-wasp or sphex, which is a fierce crea-| have imbrued themselves in the blood of some/the heroic Wanda, the first Queen of Poland, 
ture too; he will pounce upon larva, large spi-|of the animated beings which crowd the waters|daughter of Cracus; beautiful as an angel, ac- 
ders, and other insects, and even cockroaches, or float in the air. The crustaceans— the crab | cording to the old chronicles, and proud and cou- 
plunging his sting into their bodies, and then at/and lobster—particularly distinguish themselves|rageous as a valkyroy. Cracow, founded by 
leisure consuming them. Some flies will also,in this conflict. With a courage inspired no | Cracus, at the end of the seventh century, was 
thrust their prey, small aphides, through with doubt by conscious impregnability, some of them) the residence of kings till the commencement of 
their weapons, and devour them in astonishing will go thrashing up the mud along shore, and|the seventeenth, at which epoch Sigismund III. 
numbers. Kirby gives a very pretty account of recklessly seizing upon and devouring whatsoever | established himself at Warsaw, and, until 1764, it 
the destruction wrought by our familiar little,comes within grasp of their Herculean forceps.— | preserved the privilege of crowning the sovereigns 
friend the lady-bird, which he says does incredible But when the moult comes on, when they have/of Poland. All the town bears an imposing char- 
service to the hop-growers by consuming tens of lost their stout defences, they are placed in a piti-|acter of age. A rampart surrounds it yet, as it 
thousands of the hop-fly. When the cicindela is|ably helpless condition, and in this state suffer the |did in the time when it was the buckler of Poland. 
in its perfect state, it is also a fearful destroyer of full vengeance of retribution, falling victims in|The streets are mostly tortuous and dark, like 
the insect race. Linnzus has called it the insect-, myriads to the thousand chances and enemies of | those of the middle ages, and the houses have fes- 
tiger. It has formidable jaws and fangs, and the sea. ‘There is a species of trochus, or sea-|tooned gables, like Augsburg or Nuremburg.— 


lies. 


from its strength, vigilance, and velocity, is the’ 
terror of the insect world. The dragon-fly, or 
libelullina, is equally terrible, both in its larva 
and pupa states. An anecdote is related of a 
combat between the pupa of a dragon-fly and a. 
stickleback, in which the former with its jaws and 
forceps attacked the stickleback, and after an ob- 
stinate and bloody contest, at length obtained the 
victory. Wasps, ants, hornets, earwigs, water 
scorpions, and:many others, labor under the same 
stigma. Some of them seem almost to murder} 
for murder’s sake, and will destroy a number of 
insects without an attempt to devour them. In, 
fact these insects scarcely seem to know what the 
sentiment of fear is, and with surprising courage 
will attack and overcome enemies much their su- 
periors in size. 


The carnivorous birds likewise wage a deadly 
warfare upon their own race, and upon the 
weaker animals. They are generally solitary 
creatures. ‘To use Goldsmith's words—* They 
prow! alone, and, like robbers, enjoy in solitude} 
the fruits of their plunder... They spread terror 
wherever they approach: all that variety of music 
which but a moment before enlivened the grove, | 
at their appearing is instantly at an end: every! 
order of lesser birds seek for safety either by con- 
cealment or flight, and some are even driven to 
take protection with man, to avoid their less mer-| 
ciful pursuers.” The eagle, in the stern majesty | 
of superior strength and fierceness, is the head of 
rapacious birds. In his wake follows the auda-' 
cious and cunning osprey, which is guilty of both. 
robbery and murder, darting upon diving birds, | 
and snatching their prey from their beaks. ‘The 
piggargus and the bal-buzzard are also constantly 
engaged in mutual warfare. ‘The condor, by its) 
size, weapons, and evil habits, ranks even higher’ 
for his deeds of blood. Humboldt asserts that! 
this bird and its mate will attack a deer, wounding | 
it with their beaks and t-lons until it drops with! 
exhaustion, and is soon destroyed and devoured. | 
He adds, that the mischief done to cattle and 
sheep in its vicinity is immense. The vulture, 
though entertaining a preference for the haut gout 
of corruption, will nevertheless pounce upon so! 
large a creature as a heifer, if it lies down upon! 
the ground, and succeed in destroying it. And 
last, not least ferocious, is the valiant shrike or 
butcher-bird, which seems possessed with a spirit 
of the intensest hatred to all the feathered race.) 
Its name is derived from the circumstance that! 
they are said, when they have killed their prey, to 
spit it, as human butchers do their meat, upon 
some thorn, until they are at leisure to devour i 
In mentioning further the names of the falcon,| 
hawk, buzzard, and kite, and in barely alludin 
the birds which go forth to prey at night, the sub- 
ject will have received a sufficient illustration. 


snail, which is even more formidable than the! 
crustaceans. ‘This creature is a universal belli-| 
gerent, and while dreaded himself, seems to dread | 
no foe. He has a kind of borer, with which he) 
will attack the thickest shell; and, like the gulo, 
assiduously stick to it until he has penetrated it, 
and destroyed its unfortunate occupant. ‘The| 
doredo, the mortal enemy of the persecuted flying- | 
fish, is a very ravenous creature; and the shark, 
sword-fish, and dog-fish, whose ravages among 
the tenants of the waters are famous, have be-| 
come familiar synonymes for rapacity and cruelty; | 
while the great whale destroys at a gulp millions’ 
of the clio borealis. Among reptiles, the blood-| 
thirsty crocodile occupies a prominent position : 
he is the enemy of man and beast ; and whatso-| 
ever creature ventures down to his abode, lhe at-| 
tacks with equal fearlessness and ferocity. ‘Ter-| 
rible battles between tigers and crocodiles are on! 
record, in which, while in his own element, the 
latter has generally been victor. 

Here I will take my leave of these deeds of 
animal rapacity. If the illustrations to which | 
have confined myself appear to the lover of natu-| 
ral history, as indeéd they are, cramped and in- 
complete, it results not froth deficiency, but from 
the very superabundance of the material—the dif- 
ficulty having been a sufficiently rigid selection 
and condensation. 

THE CITY OF CRACOW. 

The following striking description of Cracow, 
from a recent work by M. Avier Marmier, will 
prove of interest: 


“ Cracow is a city, the aspect of which is at 
once majestic and painful to contemplate. It is 
the cradle uf a monarchy, and the tomb of a na- 
tion; the town in which kings were crowned, and 
where they are now buried; the capito! of a pow- 
erful empire, and the powerless head of a narrow 
district; the first page of a heroic epoch, and the 
last line of a disastrous history. It is a monument| 
of splendor and of nothingness. Nature adds to 
those contrasts by her freshness and brightness. | 
Approaching Cracow from Warsaw, nothing meets 
the eye but a large green valley, fertile as the 
Touraine in France, and strewed with trees as in 
Normandy. ‘lhe Visna waters it, meandering 
amongst golden crops; and at the horizon are’ 
seen the varied lines of those great chains of 
mountains which spread from the Black Sea to 
the Danube. In the middle of this vast valley rise 
the Gothic peaks of the churches of Cracow, the 
blackened walls of its castle, the decrepit works | 





ture. In the interior of the town, as well as the 


On the steep summit of the 


Here one sees gates adorned with smal] columns, 
and covered vines, as they are in the pleasant vil- 
lages along the Rhine; there are statues of saints, 
and further the palais of the bishops, whose fa- 
vors were long since courted by kings, and the 
old university,—the first of the old Sclavonic uni- 
versities, after Prague. 

On all sides peaked towers and gilded crosses 
meet the eye. There are no less than thirty-eight 
churches in Cracow, all remarkable; some for 
their architecture, others by their pious traditions. 
That of Notre Dame dates from the thirteenth 
century,—it contains thirty marble altars; that of 
St. Peter and St. Paul was reconstructed by Si- 
gismund II1., on the model of St. Peter at Rome; 
that of the Dominicans, founded in 1220, possess- 
es a double row of stalls of sculptured oak wrought 
admirably. ‘lhe long political vicissitudes which 
have desolated and oppressed the people of Cra- 
cow, have not yet extinguished their religious 
feelings. One day I crossed the market place at 
the moment when a priest was about to take the 
sacrament to a dying man; he walked under a 
canopy held over him by attendants, four soldiers 
with shouldered muskets escorted him, and a 
young chorister went in front ringing a bell. At 
the sound of the bell all the passers-by stopped, 
and took off their hats, and the greater part threw 
themselves on their knees. I followed the pious 
cortege as far as the house which they entered. — 
The four soldiers established themselves as senti- 
nels at the door; and upwards of 100 persons 
were there, kneeling, with their hands crossed on 
their breasts, and praying in a low voice until the 
priest came out. 


In the centre of the city, from a high rock 
which looks down upon the distant plain, rises 
the old castle of their kings, rebuilt by Casimir 
the Great, enriched by his successors, and devas- 
tated by the Austrians. In ascending the stair- 
case, and traversing the galleries of the castle, we 
find no traces left of the ornaments described in 
such glowing terms of admiration by the travellers 
of the seventeenth century; but its thick walls, its 
old towers, which still give it so imposing an ap- 
pearance, and the recollections of its former he- 
roic dwellers, have stamped upon it a character 
of sublimity. ‘This castle has seen six powerful 
dynasties pass beneath its vaulted roofs. In the 
vaults beneath are the remains of the heroes to 
whom Poland vowed an eternal sentiment of love 
and veneration. Led by a sacristan into the 
crypt, by the light of a trembling lamp, I read on 
a black sarcophagus the name of Sobieski—on 


it. of man side by side with the eternal youth of na-| another that of Kosciusko,—on a third that of 


Poniatowski,—glorious assemblage of three im- 


g to) country which surrounds it, there is not a monu-|perishable names, separated by lime and reunited 
ment which is not illustrated by some noble re-|i9 the tomb, the last treasures of a people from 
g : |miniscence; not a brook, not a hill, which does, Whom every thing has been taken away. 

_ The ocean is the vast »rena in which the prac-|not recall to mind an historical tradition, or a/ 
tice of mutual destruction reaches its climax; for| fabulous legend. 


The royal castles of the Jagellons, and of the 
Piasts, is now only an Austrian barrack. ‘The 
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University, but a short time since one of the rich- 
est in Europe, only contains about seventy stu- 
dents. The town of Cracow, which formerly 
contained 100,000 inhabitants, is now reduced to 
30,000. From the height of the terrace of 
Wavel, are to be seen, at three points of the hor- 
izon, three gigantic tumuli, similar to those near 
Upsal, which bear the names of the Scandinavian 
gods. The first of these contains the name of 
Cracus; the second that of Wanda, his heroic 
daughter; and the third, raised by the love of a A TESTIMONY CONCERNING WILLIAM PENN, 
whole people, is consecrated to the memory of From the Monthly Meeting for Berkshire, held at Reading, 
Karan,” 7 England, 31st of First Month, 1719. 

Our friend, William Penn, departed this life at 
his home at Ruscomb, in the county of Berks, on 
the 30th of the Fifth Month, 1718; and his body 
was conveyed thence the 7th of the Sixth Month 
following, to Friends’ Burying Ground at Jor. 
dan’s, in the county of Berks, where he was 
honorably interred, being accompanied by many 
l’riends, and others from distant parts. 


A friend who has collected many relics of the 
past, has furnished us with the following testimo- 
ny concerning William Penn, prepared by the 
Monthly Meeting to which he belonged at the 


time of his decease. It describes some traits of 


character which we think cannot fail to be inter- 
esting to our readers, and we do not remember 
ever to have seen it published. 


—oe 
IMPATIENCE. 

Thou chid’st the wind and snow and sleet and ice, 

That still delay the Spring when Spring is near. 

Thou see’st the grass as if already green, 

And scent’st the flowers, and hear’st the song of birds. 

Then why this disappointment of my hopes, 

You ask? What! Would you have the year come forth 

To fail, and die? This wind and snow and ice, 

This second winter was not made in vain. 

"Twas sent to retard and check the vital powers, 

That else with fatal haste might swell the grain, 

And cause the fruitful trees too soon to bloom. 

O'’ertook by sudden frosts and icy blasts 

Nature in all her glow of life would droop, 

And famished millions perish | 


And being a member of our Monthly Meeting 
at Reading at the time of his decease, and for 
some years before, we can do no less than, in’ 
giving the foregoing account, say something of 
the character of so worthy a man; and not only 
refer to other meetings where his residence was 
in former times, who were witnesses of the great 
self-denial he underwent in the prime of his youth, 
and the patience with which he bore many a 
‘heavy cross,—but also think it our duty to cast 
in our mite to set forth in part bis deserved com- 
| mendation, 

He was a man of great abilities —of an excel- 
lent sweetness of disposition, quick of thought, 
and of ready utterance; full of the qualifications 
of true discipleship, even love without dissimula- 
ition; as extensive in charity as comprehensive in 
knowledge, and to whom malice and ingratitude 
were ulter strangers; so ready to forgive enemies, 
ithat the ungrateful were not excepted. 
| Had not the management of his temporal con- 
cerns being attended with some deficiencies, envy 
|itself would be (bave) to seek for matter of accu-| 
sation; and even in charity, that part of his con- 
‘duct may be attributed to a peculiar sublimity of 
mind. 

Notwithstanding which, without flattering his 
character, he may be ranked among the learned, | 
the good, and the great. Whose abilities are) 
sufficiently manifested throughout his elaborate} 
writings, which are so many lasting monuments! 
of his admired qualifications, and are the esteem 
of learned and judicious men among all persua- 
sions. 

And though in old age, by reason of some| 
shocks of a violent distemper, his intellect was! 


Scorn not slow Nature’s work ; chide not her ways, 
For they are ordered everywhere aright ; 
But from her wisdom learn thou to be wise. 








WHAT HAS THE YEAR LEFT UNDONE? 


BY HENRY WARE, JR. 


It is not what my hands have done 
That weighs my spirit down; 

That casts a shadow o’er the sun, 
And over earth a frown; 

It is not my heinous guilt, 
Or vice by men abhorred ; 

For fair the fame that I have built, 
A fair life’s just reward ; 

And men would wonder if they knew, 

How sad I feel with sins so few. 


Alas! they only see a part, | 
When thus they judge the whole; 
They do not look upon the heart, 
They cannot read the soul. 
But I survey myself within ; 
And mournfully I feel 
How deep the principle of sin 
Its root may there conceal, 


And spread its poison through the frame, 
Without a dread that men would blame. 


They judge by actions which they see mained when reason almost failed. 
Brought out before the sun ; 

But conscience brings reproach to me 
For what I've left undone : 

For opportunities of good 


In folly thrown away ; 


greatness of mind, yet void of the stain of ambi- 

tion,—as free from rigid gravity, as he was clear 

For time misused in solitude ; of unseemly levity: a man, a scholar, 
Forgetfulness to pray ; 

And thousand more omitted things, 


Whose memory fills my breast with stings. 


whose memorial will be valued by the wise, and 
blessed with the just. 
Signed on behalf, and on appointment of said 
And therefore is my heart opprest | Meeting, 
With thoughtfulness and gloom ; 
Nor can I hope for perfect rest 
Till I escape this doom. 
Help me, Thou Merciful and Just! 
This fearful doom to fly ; 
Thou art my strength, my peace, my trust ; 
O help me leat I dic! 
And let my full obedience prove 
The perfect power of faith and love. 


‘ 


Taken from the 
Reading Records, 
7th of 3d month, 1813. 


+ eeer— -— 


Cheap Pleasures.—Persons are deceived,when 
|they suppose that to be pleasure which they pay 
‘dearly to behold. ‘The best and purest pleasure 
is enjoyed without the cost of a farthing. 


What 


j 


‘much impaired, vet his sweetness and loving dis-| 
position surmounted its utmost effects, and re-| 


gives more pleasant thoughts than a glorious sun 
rise? ‘There is exquisite pleasure in beholding a 
natural scene,—the birds, the flowers, and the 
waters. Because such means of enjoyment are 
within their reach, hundreds will not esteem them, 
but pay severely for what really produces no plea- 
sure. ‘To the correct heart every thing brings 
enjoyment. The pure air and the healthful show- 
er—the morning and the evening sky—the fleecy 


‘cloud and the pellucid heavens—the rain drop 


and the snow flake. 


Such pleasure is cheap and 
exquisite. 


You may drink and drink again and 
yet crave more and be happier with every return- 
ing hour. The true worshipper of Nature cannot 
be an undevout Christian.— Portland Bulletin. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTIL MONTH 15, 184 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting commenced its 
sessions on Second-day morning last. We com- 
mence in the present number an abstract of its 
proceedings, which has been furnished by a friend, 
and hope to continue it in our next. At the time 
of going to press, the Meeting had concluded the 
consideration of the state of Society. 

We have only time to remark that the atten- 
dance has been large, and that the interesting 
business which had come before it had been con- 
ducted in a good degree of harmony and brother- 


ly condescension. 





EXERCISES OF THE YEARLY MEETING. 

This body assembled as usual at Green Street 
Meeting-house on Second-day morning the 10th 
instant. The attendance was about as large as 
usual. 

After a time of silence, a Friend was concern- 
ed to allude to the circumstance of the wise men 
of the East coming up to Jerusalem with the in- 
quiry, “ where is He that is born King of the 
Jews ?"’ where is He that is Prince of Salvation 
to God's people? This should be our inquiry — 
We should now endeavor to find Him who is to 
be the ruler of our Israel. Have we not disco- 
vered the Star of the Everlasting Gospel rising in 
the soul, which will, if attended to, enable us to 
find the Saviour born? a Saviour from all the dif- 
ficulties which may surround us, and a Prince to 
rule over every other power in our hearts. 


Another Friend alluded to the beauty and 


In fine, he was learned without vanity,—apt, | value of stillness as a preparatory state for re- 
without forwardness,— facetious In conversation, | ceiving the command to speak ‘Son the ability 


yet weighty and serious,—of an extraordinary| which God gives;” by abiding here we should be 


enabled to transact the business of this large as- 


a friend, a/Sembly in love and harmony. 


i. i . . ' 
minister surpassing in speculative endowments,—| 


Another Friend expressed gratitude that we 
had been again enabled to assemble in a Yearly 


|Meeting capacity; and a desire that each might 
| continue in our minds to “tarry at Jerusalem” 


WYLitam Lamnoue, Clerk.|(the true place of waiting) “unt! endued with 
|power from on high,"’ and enabled to distinguish 


‘the still small voice of the Shepherd of Israel; and 
jit is at Jerusalem, the quiet habitation, that this 


| voice is still heard. 


| The Lord is still competent 


to carry on His work, if the creature will be pas- 
sive. It is the humble that he chooses, and often 
the little ones, to be His instruments. Of all the 
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children of Jesse, it was not Elias, the beautiful, | They were still concerned on account of slavery, 
but David, the shepherd, was chosen to be king and earnestly boped that a!l our members may be 
over Israel. faithful; and in this faithfulness, careful not to 
Another Friend called attention to the import- 
Men ought always to port of their Indian Committee was spoken of as 
When the The 


temple was no longer a house of prayer, it became| was encouraged to continue their labors as way 


compromise our peaceable principles The re- 


ance of a prayerful spirit. 


pray, lest they enter into temptation. satisfactory and encouraging. Committee 


a den of thieves, by men robbing the Lord of his should open. 


government. This constant prayer should be the) ‘The Epistle from Grnrsre expressed a desire 


secret aspirations of the heart, and not the noise|that their members might all come to realise the 
. . istate alluded to in the expression, ** by this shall 
of words. 5 _ ; ra 
The Clerk here read the opening minute. call men kuow that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
. | ** . ° 
Reports were received from all the Quarterly! love one for another;"’ if this was our experience 


Meetings. we should find it no hardship to attend meetings 
The representatives were called, and minutes for Divine worship. It expressed a solicitude 
of Friends from other Yearly Meetings attending |that in this day of excitement, Vriends may be 
this were read, as follows: kept ina state of humility to know our own judg- 

Samuel C. Thorne, from Westbury Monthly,;ments.to be taken away, and Christ within to 
Meeting, Long Isiaud. jreign triumphant. ‘The report of their Indian 

William Stabler, Alexandria Monthly Meeting.| Committee had been satisfactory; and they had 
Virginia. been much exercised on account of slavery, with 

Samuel Hughes, Young Street Monthly Meet- desires that we might not mara good work, but 
ing, Canada. in this, as well as all other covcerns, mind the 


Thomas McClintock, Junius Monthly Meeting, \light of Truth. Their meeting had been well 


New York,—all ainisters; and for attended, and in it a good degree of love and 
John Haines, an elder from Springboro Month-|unity was manifested. 





ly Meeting, Warren county, Ohio. 
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men of every condition, of every school, of every faith, of 
every nativity !—men! It was with a purpose thus elevated 
and expansive, thus as well distinct as undiscriminating, 
that James Smithson committed his wealth to the guardian- 
ship of the American Republic.” 


The entire length of the building will be 426 feet, 56 
feet wide in the main building, besides the projection of 
wings; height of building 60 feet. There will be 9 towers, 
from 60 to 150 feet high. 


A recent letter writer in one of our exchanges thus ex- 
presses himself in relation to needle women: 


“There is one department of labor which has not yet 
found relief; I allude to the needle women. They are stil] 
enduring the oppression to which avarice has so long con- 
tinued to subject them,—knowing nothing but toil! toil!! 
toil!!! from morning til] night, and fiom night almost till 
morning agzin, for a few pennies wherewith to still the 
hunger of a dependent household! Think of their condi- 
tion now, with the markets up to the highest range! Think 
of a vest made for from 25 cents to 18% cents, or lees, while 
a single pound of butter costs from 374 to 50 cents,—per- 
haps the seller of the butter wearing home the vest, and the 
seller of the vest feasting on the butter, while the maker 
thereof is pining in destitution! There is an awful account 
to be somehow balanced between grasping capital and long 
suffering labor !” 

Power of Imagination — At Williains College, the other 
day, the Professor of Chemistry, while administering in the 
course of his lectures the Protoxide of Nitrogen, or, as it is 
commonly called, Laughing Gas, in order to ascertain how 
great an influence the imagination had in producing the ef- 
fects consequent on respiring it, secretly filled the India 
rubber gas bag with common air instead of gas. It was 
taken without suspicion, and the effects, if any thing, were 
more powerful than upon those who had really breathed the 
pure gas. One complained that it produced nausea and diz- 
|ziness; another immediately manifested pugilistic propen- 


> A Meeting of the Committee of Management of the| sities, and before he could be restrained, tore into pieces the 


It was announced that Epistles had been re-| Library Association of Friends, will be held in the Library} coat of one of the bystanders; while a third exclaimed, 


” 


g next, the 19th inst., at 8 o’clock 


JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk 


ceived from all the Yearly Meetings in correspon- | Room, on 4th-day evenin 


dence with us; and the reading of them was com- = 
’ 7 | Philada., 5mo. 15, 1947. 
menced. eee eh antes 





That from New York expressed confidence in 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
the usefulness of epistolary correspondence, whe0| phe Caledonia arrived at Boston on the 6th inst. 
conducted under right influences: that they had| 


There has been an advance in Bread Stuffs. 
Ronge was undergoing a month's imprisonment, fo 
preaching without permission of the authorities. 


been much exercised on account of their con- 
tinued deficiencies, amongst which the neglect of 
It) 


attending religious meetings was prominent. 
attested the importance of this duty, and remarked 


ing Journal, that he has resolved to visit the United State 


that if Friends were faithful in fulfilling the duties 
the present summer. 


laid upon them, their influence around them would 
be such that beholders would be led to inquire, | 
Their} 


meeting had been well attended, and its business 


‘*by what power have they done this?” 


delivered an address, explanatory of the character of th 


transacted harmoniously. 


a .., | information : 
Fie Epistle from Batroore commenced with 


. . = ‘ t 
an allusion to the only right qualification for trans-| 


“James Smithson, a Londoner born, and claiming to be 





acting the business of a Yearly Meeting; and ex- 
pressed the belief that if divine assistance was re- 
. a“ 
lied upon, become a 


strength to 


Yearly Meetings would 
the subordinate branches: a spurious 
ight may be offered, but power is always given 
to distinguish the genuine. It cautioned against 
atteinpts to work the righteousness of God by the 
wisdoin of man. ‘The importance of the right 
training of children was enforced, and it reminded 
us that to be rightly qualified for this important 
trust we must be ourselves taught in the school 
of Christ. 

The heavenly principle does not weaken the 
intellect, but rather, by harmonising the whole 
being, strengthens it and enables it to promote 
the true happiness of its possessor. 


The recom- 
mendations of our Discipline in regard to a guard- 
ed education were commended, and the import- 
ance of protecting the young from dangers and 
preparing them for usefulness held up to view.— 


the son ofa distinguished nobleman, gave his life exclusive- 


“this is life—I never enjoyed it before.” The laughter 
.|that followed the exposure of the gaseous trick may be 
-| imagined. 

Natural Curiosity.—There is to be seen at Liberty Hall, 
corner of Broadway and Cherry Street, St. Louis, a stone, 
or mineral substance, flat on one side, in the centre of which 
\is the head of an animal, more resembling that of a horse 
jthan any other, in such position as to present to view one 


The proceedings of Parliament possess but little interest.|eye and one nostril, This is surrounded by a formation 


resembling the coil of a snake of huge circumference, in 
,| the form of a perfect eliptical ring. This substance turned 
| upside down, the other side exhibits the form of an enor- 
mous sized land terrapin, with its head drawn in and its 


Father Matthew writes to the editor of the Albany Even- shel! enclosed. It weighs 280 pounds, and was found 110 


|feet below the surface of the earth, in a shaft sinking for 


lead ore in St. Francois county. 
| 


3 


An ancient mound of singular character has just been 


The ceremonies connected with laying the foundation of| discovered in Michigan; it is circular at the base, about 39 
jthe Smithsonian Institution at Washington, were performed | feet in diameter, rising ovally to a point, surmounted by an 
in the presence of a large assemblage. George M. Dallas 


joaken stump, almost totally deeayed from age. Nearly 
|under the stump, at the depth of three fect, a skeleton was 


©| found, much decayed. Near the head were found two stone 


Institution, from which we extract the following historical! hatchets, an arrow head, a stone pipe, and a lot of plates, 


|apparently Jsinglass, which are covered with lines and hie- 
| roglyphics, of different and beautiful colors, betokening a 
more advanced and entircly different state of the arts than 
has been heretofore discovered in the remains of Indian 


ly to intellectual pursuits, and especially to researches in 
| physical and experimental science. Supplied with larger 
|means than his wants required, and steadily practising a | . « ” 
| strict scheme of personal economy, he amassed considerable | “t°" ¥#* else feend, on whisk are the Sigur “2608 
|fortune. He died at Genoa in 1429, and by his will be.| Death of a Powerful Monarch.—The Franco Americain 
queathed his accumulated property to this Union,—a coun-| Contains an item of foreign news as follows: “A great Em- 
try that, notwithstanding his change of abode, he had never| peror of India, little known in Europe, but who, neverthe- 
visited, whose citizens he had never associated with, but in| !ess, was the chief of thirty millions of men, has recently 
whose inevitable future he saw the most solid ground on| died. We mean Min-meah, the ruler of Anam, sovereign 
;which to cast the anchor of his fame. This legacy, for of all Cochin China, of Tonquin, and of Cambodia. The 
some time the subject of litigation in the British court ofjevent is important. Min-meah, after the example of the 
|chancery, was finally secured, brought over, and received Emperors of Japan, and the former example of the Empe- 
jinto the treasury of the United States on the Ist September,| tor of China, had constantly refused all relations with for- 
1838. Its exact amount, when deposited, was $515,169. | eign powers. It is said that his successor is determined to 
“ The legacy was accompanied by a declaration of its de.|open the ports of the empire of Anam to the vessels of all 
|sign; and the execution of that design has been assumed, commercial nations.” 
jas well by an acceptance of the moncy as by several open| A Belgian Journal relates that about a dozen poor per- 
and formal avowals, by our government. It was “to found) sone, driven from their huts by a fire, went to seek for shel- 
an institution at Washington for the increase and diffusion| ter from a chateau near Alost, In the absence of the pro- 
of knowledge among men;” to found, not an academy, not aj prietor, the intendant consented to lodge them in a granary 
college, not a university, but something less technical and/ filled with sacks of wheat, on the condition that they would 
precise,—something whose import and circuit should be) not touch it. They remained there three weeks, going out 
Ider and more comprehensive ; an institution, not merely | to beg in the neighborhood in the morning, and returning 
| for disseminating, spreading, teaching knowledge, but also,| at evening, often without bringing back any thing. Bout, 
and foremost, r creating, originating, increasing it.—| faithful to their promise, they suffered hunger rather than 
ee In the city whose name recalls the wisest, purest touch the grain that surrounded them; and whien the pro- 
and noblesi spirit of the freest, newest and broadest land.| prietor returned at the end of the time, he found all his 
And ovens whom? Nota chosen or designated class,—|sacks untouched. Moved by such noble forbearance, he 
lo 


not the followers of a particular sage or sect,—nat the fa-| promised them that he would himself have their dwelli 
vorites of fortune, nor the lifted of rank,—but among mw ;' rebuilt, ave their dwellings 


tribes, Some of the plates were destroyed, but there are 
|fifleen preserved. A pipe bowl, beautifully finished from 
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CURIOSITIES OF OPPOSITION. from London to the Yorkshire towns was £13 

Improvements in methods of travelling have per ton. The trade of the great manufacturing 
one after the other had to encounter the severest towns of the north was cramped not only by this 
opposition. ‘The managers of the older kind of expense, but by the delays attending it. Besides 
roads opposed the making of roads of a better the turnpike road, there were but two canals for 
kind; then roads persecuted canals, and canals |the enormous traffic between Liverpool and Man- 
persecuted railways. Wagons were opposed to| chester. 
stage coaches, and stage coaches were furious at some years longer; but the proprietors, confident in 
the introduction of locomotives. Let us go back | their monopoly, charged most exorbitant freights, 
on a few of these curiosities of opposition. /2 per ton, and took no pains to insure the quick 

In 1580, according to the old chronicler Stow, |{ransit of merchandise. Goods shipped at New 
the farmers and mualtsters attempted to break York often reached Liverpool in less time than 
down the banks of the river Lea, which had then| #8 consumed in forwarding a cargo from Man- 


been made navigable about Enfield, because their | Chester by canal, a distance of fifty-five miles.—| 
business of land carriage would be injured by the| Beats could not be found to carry the goods,— 


greater cheapness of water carriage. In 1662, | about one thousand tons daily, producing a rev- 
when there were but six stage coaches upon the/emue of £200,000 annually. So great were the 
road, a Mr. John Crossel, of the Charter House, | Profits on one of the canals, that every alternate 


These inight, perhaps, have sufficed for railway was publicly advertised. 
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of four miles an hour. The moderate nature of 
their expectations may be judged of by the fact, 
that five miles an hour was considered as great 
speed as it would be desirable to accomplish.— 
|Afier witnessing numerousfexperiments, the de- 
putation returned to Liverpool, and the intended 
A capital of 
£400,000 was to be raised in £100 shares, no 
‘person to hold more than ten. So confident were 
the promoters of the scheme of its success, that 


the whole sum was subscribed in the course of a 
few hours. 


| The expense of constructing the proposed rail- 
| way was estimated at £12,000 per mile. Appli- 
|cation for permission to commence the work was 
|made to parliament, but with slender hopes of 
isuccess. ‘The public announcement of the scheme 


at once excited a fierce war of opposition. ‘The 
attempted to write them down,—it has been said, year the owners received back the amount of 


at the suggestion of the country gentlemen, who| their original investment. They, however, never 
feared that opportunities for quick travelling would considered it necessary to take any active mea- 
have a bad effect on the domestic habits of their|8¥res to remove the evils so loudly complained of, 
wives! In the year 1673, the opposition appear- |#"4, blind to their real interests, pocketed the 
ed anew in print; the writer of a pamphlet at that | dividends, and snapped their fingers at the public. 
period demonstrated the ruin of the country, un-|A third canal was sometimes talked of, but the 
less the great numbers of coaches and caravans |'W already in existence monopolized, togeiher 
running on the roads, particularly in the neighbor- | with the trade, the whole available water of the 
hood of London, were put down. It was urged | district. Under these circumstances, several en- 
that rapidity of transit, by preventing travellers|‘erprising merchants in the a towns formed a 
from stopping to eat on the road, would be fatal Project for a railway,—a means of transit that 
to innkeepers; and that, as less property would be|had long been known in the coal districts on the 
wasted by the new method than by the old one,| yne. 7 ae 
of packhorses, many mouths would come short of| Duke of Bridgewater's canal agent to afford 
bread. let a : a 
to the same effect from all parts of the country. |© ae pd yar eee gees eon 
as t r oe : 
ar ee ee off the agent unyielding on these a they - 
turnpike roads into the provinces during the past 8 y . Pp ’ yp 


century, we find the farmers in the counties near posed to him to become a purchaser of railway | 


. . . © 2 “cc 9 
London petitioning against the improvement, as shares, and received for reply, ‘All, or none. 


their own market would be spoiled, if others from) ‘Phe earliest mention we have of railways oc- 


They first attempted to prevail on the! 


Parliament was besieged with petitions them increased accommodation and abatement of 


canal owners commenced with the cry of “vested 
|rights,”’ to which the prosperity of a great com- 
‘munity was to be sacrificed. ‘The formation of a 
‘railway, it was contended, would be destructive 
|to all private property along the line, and depre- 
|ciate the value of the adjacent land. The most 
| exaggerated statements were circulated respecting 
\the introduction of railways; coachmen, grooms, 
|stable-boys, and porters, joined loudly in the gen- 
eral clamor. It was asserted in the evidence be- 
fore the parliamentary committee, that if railways 
|became general, a million of horses would be 
thrown out of service, to the entire deterioration 
‘of the breed, and the abandonment of 8,100,000 
jacres of land required to grow oats for the ani- 
|mals. ‘Time has shown the fallacy of this asser- 
‘tion, for more horses than ever are required to 
\carry on the increased traffic at branch lines and 
cross roads. According to Mr. Porter, if the 
whole of the turnpike roads in the kingdom were 
converted into railways, the number of horses un- 


jemployed would not be more than 785,312, A 





a greater distance were allowed to supply it with 
produce. When steamboats were first started to! 
Margate, the coach proprietors along the road 
memorialised the legislature on the subject, show- 


curs in the life of Lord Keeper North, 1676.—/Comparison of the returns for 1823 with those of 
‘** The manner of the carriage is by laying rails of 1843-4 shows a decrease of 1706 horses only! 
timber from the colliery to the river, exactly lhe projectors of the new railway set down but 


straight and parallel; and bulky carts are made 
with four rollers fitting those rails, whereby the 
carriage is so easy, that one horse will draw down 
four or five chaldrons of coal, and is an immense 
benefit to the coal merchant.”” With the occa- 
sional substitution of iron for wood, the railway 
remained as above described, and confined to the 
coal fields, until about thirty years ago. In the 
years 1820-21, ‘Thomas Gray, an individual now 
living in obscurity in Devonshire, petitioned par- 


ing that ‘their trade would be ruined, unless the 
vessels were immediately suppressed. It was 
found, however, that in proportion to the increase | 
of visitors to Margate, the more coaches were 
wanted. ‘Tbe watermen of the Thames raised a 
formidable opposition to the new mode of travel- 
ling; and it is interesting to look at what they 
wished to retain. to the exclusion of the rapidity 
and certainty of steam. ‘It is scarcely half a 
century ago.” says a writer, “since tilt-boats for 
the conveyance of passengers to and from Lon- 
dog and Gravesend were, in shape and speed,| 
just what the Trinity House ballast lighters are at! 
present, and taking four tides and more for the 
completion of the voyage. They were succeed- 
ed by the Dundee boats, which were, as fast 


railways for the whole kingdom. Although he 
met with a few supporters, yet the book which he 
published explanatory of his views was cried down 
by the reviewers as the work of a dreamer or lu- 
natic. In 1825,a railway was opened from Dar- 
, lington to Stockton, for the carriage of coals from 
sailers, both the wonder and admiration of allithe former place to the mouth of the Tees, on 
who witnessed the improvement. They, however,| which a locomotive engine drew the wagons at 
were of the most inconvenie’ * nature, as the pas-|the rate of five miles an hour. Watt first hinted 
sengers were irequently not only called upon to} ay the possibility of constructing such engines in 
embark in the middle of the night, in order to/1769; and in 1787, the first model probably ever 
have the first of the flood, and alter, tacking and| seen was exhibited by Symington at Edinburgh. 
beating about together, with sometimes too much) {y 1802, after making experiments at Merthyr 


wind, sometimes too little wind, or none at all, ‘Tydvil, Messrs. T'revithic and Vivian took out a| 


besides being huddled in a tow, inconvenient patent for a locomotive engine for railways. The 
cabin, were frequently, after being six or eight idea, however, of attaining any great speed seems 
hours on the water, compelled to land at Wool-! never to have been entertained, and was ridiculed 
wich, Blackwall, or Greenwich, and then have to hy all practical men. Some modifications of the 
find their way, in the best manner they could, to) machinery were soon after introduced by Blen- 
the metropolis.”’ |kinsop and Blackett; and in July, 1814, Stephen- 

Although, by the construction of canals, and)son's first engine was tried on the Killingworth 
improvement of roads, within the past fifty years,|railway, near Newcastle. To this place a depu- 
the means of communication were greatly in-|tation was sent from the Liverpool and Manches- 
creased, the expense of conveyance, both of mer-|ter Committee; and although the rails were much 
chandise and passengers, was enormous. Within| worn, and very imperfect, the visitors saw beavy 
that period, the charge for the carringe of goods!laden coal wagons drawn by an engine at the rate 


a very sinall item in their estimated returns for 
| passenger traffic, and were in doubt whether to 
|use locomotive or stationary engines to draw the 
trains. Passenger traffic, it was stil! considered, 
would be confined to the turnpike roads; and 
many attempts were made to construct engines 
to supersede the ordinary stage coaches on these 
roads. The same opposition was, however, man- 
\ifested with regard to this experiment as to the 
railway. ‘The committee of the House of Com- 


liament on the subject of a general system of "ons reported ‘+a determination on the part of 


the trustees to obstruct as much as possible the 
juse of steam as a propelling power.”’ Having en- 
| tire command of the roads, the trustees determined 
to put down the new machines by enormous tolls. 
|On the Liverpool and Prescot road, the charge 
for a coach was four shillings, while Mr. Gurney’s 
steam carriage was charged £2, 8s., and in some 
instances £3, 8s., at every gate. The roads were 
\newly gravelled, or strewed with loose stones, be- 
| sides other contrivances, for impeding the passage 
of the engines. ‘The committee, however, de- 
cided “ that the substitution of inanimate for ani- 
mate power is one of the most important improve- 
ments in the means of internal communication 
ever introduced;”’ but at the same time expressed 
their opinion that “ one very formidable obstacle 
will arise from the prejudices which always beset 
a new invention, especially one which will at first 
|appear detrimental to the interests of so many in- 
dividuals.”’ 





| After much vexatious opposition through two 
sessions of parliament, the act to incorporate the 
Manchester and Liverpool Company was passed, 
|in 1826; the works were immediately commenced, 
but the opponents of the scheme relaxed nothing 
‘of their hostility, nor was the public mind assured 
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as to the success of the enterprise. — When the, MYSTERIOUS CANINE INSTINCT. 
Company decided on adopting locomotive engines, Mr. Justice Williams’ death was extremely 
they were ridiculed in every quarter; great speed | sudden. He had passed the shooting season with 
was declared to be not only impossible, but un- his valued friends, Mr. and Lady Augusta Mil- 
safe. ‘Treatises were written to demonstrate the banke, at the Yorkshire Moors, a family with 
danger of travelling faster than nine or ten miles which he had long been connected, having sat for 
an hour, and to leave on record the authors’ want|some years for a borough of the Duke of Cleve- ( 
of sympathy with such “ crack-brained specula-|land, her ladyship’s father. From thence he tion. The king ef England wrote a book against 
tions; and their hope that parliament would re-|went to pass a week with Lord Brougham in/it: the pope issued his bull against it; the ma- 
strict the speed to the rate proposed, in all bills) Westinoreland. While there, he felt a sharp pain gistrates of ‘Transylvania punished its culture with 
submitted to them for sanction.” An alarm ery jin the chest, but this was only mentioned after- confiscation; the king of Persia forbid it under 
was raised as to the danger of high-pressure en-| wards, for he never spoke of it to Brougham.— pain of death; and the grand-duke of Moscow, 
gines, which took so great a hold of the public|On his way through London to his residence in under penalty of the loss of the nose! ‘The pro- 
mind, that to this day many persons are unwilling Suffolk he consulted his physicians, who consiq- gress of tobacco is, in fact, a singular phenome- 
to trust themselves behind a locomotive. ‘The ered it as connected with the liver, and of no non in the history of the human race; and proves 
Quarterly Review, at that time a much more in-| grave importance. On his arrival at his seat he how mankind will prefer the most nauseous drug, 
fluential journal than at present, joined the hostile! was seemingly quite well, and went out daily to provided it exert a narcotic or stimulating influ- 
ranks. We cannot give a better specimen of the|shoot. After a week or ten days, he was, on the ence over the nerves, to the most nutricious and 
arguments by which it was attempted to write/ 14th of September, somewhat indisposed, but had wholesome food, though as palatable as valuable. 
down one of the noblest elements of civilization,|/been out riding before breakfast. He did not The history of tobacco, opium, and ardent spirits, 
than by a quotation, dine at table, there being some visitors there. is not very flattering to the dignity of human na- 
‘As to those persons,” says the reviewer,|Lady Williams left him pretty well in the draw- ture, and we are surprised that a more general 
‘‘who speculate on making railways general|ing-room, and returned after dinner, but before and powerful effort by moral suasion has not 
throughout the kingdom, and superseding all the the company retired from table. She found him been made in this age of reform, to at least mod- 
canals, all the wagons, mail and stage coaches, apparently well, and playing with her lap-dog.— ify its abuse. 

postchaises, and, in short, every other mode of She went to the dining-room, and came back for 

conveyance by land and by water, we deem them/|the dog in three, or, at the most, four minutes as 

and their visionary schemes unworthy of notice. after she had left him well. No sooner did she ; GEOLOGY. 
The gross exaggeration of the powers of the lo- open the drawing-room door than the animal set). The Theory of Lyell.—Rocks are still form- 
comotive steam engine, or, to speak in plain Eng-|up a loud bark, and rushed past her violently, |'9g under the agency of fire and water in the 
lish, the steam carriage, may delude for a time, but| barking and howling all the way. She asked |S4me manner as in times past. lhe crust of the 
must end in the mortification of those concerned.”’|him what ailed the dog, but received no answer. earth, as far as examined, presents its materials 
The writer then quotes a paragraph from the re-| She repeated the question, and seeing him, as she '9 4 determinate order of superposition; the lower 
port on the proposed Woolwich railway, contain-|thought, asleep, called his servant to see if his|Consisting of crystalline masses which are not 
ing a fuir estimate of business and profit, on which| head was not too low. ‘I'he man said, “ No; he |stratified, and which not only frequently pierce 
he comments thus: “ We are not surprised that|is sleeping comfortably.” She approached him, through the superimposed beds, but have pro- 
people, who probably never saw a steam engine|and again she asked him to speak. She observed duced alterations in these beds, where they came 
or a railway, should put their names to such paren eye nearly open, the other half closed, but /'9 Contact with them, only attributable to the 
nonsense as this; but we hardly expected that Mr.|his color as usual. ‘The servant and another | action of heat These granite rocks are overlaid 
Telford, the engineer, should have lent it the|thought still that he slept, but her ladyship felt|y crystalline strata, which are destitute of organic 
sanction of his; nor to find a countryman of Mr.|sure he was gone. So it proved, for he speedily |"emains, but showing traces of having been de- 
Telford writing thus: * We shall be carried at the| became cold and pale, nor could any of the reme- | Posited as a sediment, and are generally supposed 
rate of four hundred miles a-day, with all the ease|dies that were applied restore him. He had com-|' be aqueous deposits altered by heat; but the 
we now enjoy in a steamboat, but without the an-|plained, when he awoke just before dinner, that | Xact mode and amount of this change are still 
noyance of sea sickness, or the danger of being|he had in his sleep dreamed of a sword piercing | matters of controversy. The next strata in the 
burned or drowned.’ But with all these assuran-|his breast. ‘The examination of the body proved ascending series abound in animal and vegetable 
ces,we should as soon expect the people of Wool-| only that all the nobler parts—both head, chest, | "M108 ; they are co-extensive with the earth’s 
wich to suffer themselves to be fired off upon one| and abdomen—were in a state of perfect health, surface, and are very thick. They are divisible 
of Congreve's ricochet rockets, as trust themselves|éxcept a very slight enlargement of the spleen !to many groups, according to the groups of or- 
to the mercy of sucha machine, going at such ajand liver, of no moment. He never had gout, | ganic forms they contain. And all changes in 
rate. * * We will back old Father ‘Thames|nor had any of bis family. We have entered into ‘he crust of the earth are referable to causes 
against the Woolwich railway for any sum.” \this detail on account of the very remarkabe cir-| Which are still in eperation, and hence all 
How exceedingly absurd this now appears to|cumstance of the dog's instinct. It is quite clear| theories founded on a supposition that the ancient 
us, and what a lesson does it convey to those|that the poor animal was aware of the fatal/ "evolutions were dependent on operations differ- 
whose doubts are always readier than their sym-|change some time before any observer of our|emt in nature and effect from those now ex- 
pathy! But the progressive movement did not|/own species could discover that the spirit of its|!sting, are erroneous. Anterior to the present 
lack defenders. A writer of the day, after show-| master had passed from this world. Many stories|@poch, but posterior to the tertiary period, or- 
ing the inconclusiveness of the reasoning, vinds|have been told of such an instinctive sense, but it|Curred a state called erratic block or boulder 
up by saying, “It is reasonable to conclude that|has never before, we believe, been established on| Period, during which marine currents of great 
the nervous man will, ere long, take his place in|such irrefragible evidence as the facts above de-|force, extent and continuance, seemed to have 





and while the humble and nutricious root which 
brings plenty to the poor man’s home, is only 
yradually, and by dint of much pains and patron- 
age, forcing its way in the world, the nauseous 
and unwholesome weed is chewed, and smoked, 
and snuffed in almost every part of the known 
world, and that too in defiance of much opposi- 














a carriage drawn or impelled by a locomotive en-| tailed constitute —Law Review. | passed over a large portion of the earth’s surface 
gine with more unconcern, and with far better \from the north. ‘This period is thought to have 
assurance of safety, than he now disposes of him-| TOBACCO |been one of intense cold, and that the temperate 
self in one drawn by four horses of unequal pow-, ; | regions of Europe, and, in fact, wherever unstra- 


ers and speed, endowed with passions that ac-| There are five actenee manufactories belonging |tified gravel is found, were covered with ice, as 
knowledge no control but superior force, and to the government of Spain. The largest of them| Greenland now is. 


each separately, momentarily liable to all the ca-|'3 at Seville, which alone employs 3000 ware 
lamities that flesh is heir to.” jand 2000 men—almost all of whom are employed) 


The best reply, however, to these envious or|@ making cigars. The quantity of cigars con-| The famous Jemima Wilkinson, who with a 


interested arguments was furnished by the public sumed by this nation of cigar-smokers is prodi-|number of her followers, had fixed her residence 
opening of the. railway in 1830. What railways| SiOUS: Spaniards are decidedly the greatest|at the head of Senaca lake, announced to them 
have since become, it is unnecessary to mention: smokers in Europe. All Spaniards smoke, and | that on a certain day she would walk on the water. 
and we need only recall the fact, that in the all smoke cigars. The pipe is comparatively un-| Hundreds collected on the shore of the lake, and 
fourth year, ending June, 1845 oles the publi- known. The cigar gleams betwixt the lips of the|she thus addressed them:—* My dear friends, it 
cation of the above bbedrvations of the reviewer, haughty noble and the poor muleteer. Like death|will be of no use for me to attempt to perform 


33,791,253 persons travelled by railway in this |'t levels all distinctions; all are alike subjected to| this miracle, unless you have faith. Say, do you 





United Kingdom.—Chambers’ Journal. its sway. It overpowers the odor of garlic in the| verily believe that | can perform it?” “Certainly, 
poor man’s hut, and mingles with the rich per-|certainly,”” answered a hundred voices. “ Very 
. \fumes in the halls of the wealthy. Europe is in-| well,’ replied the prudent impostor, “ if you be- 

It is best not to be angry; 


: 3 and best in the next/debted to America for tobacco and the potato,|lieve it, that is enough; there is no need of doing 
place, to be quiekly reconeiled:— Dr. Johnson. bat tobacco has far outstripped her compatriot ; | it, and we will go quietly to our homes.” 
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BEET BREAD. 


by important results. ‘The present condition of 
Europe as to food, in consequence of the late po- 
tato failures, bas drawn the attention of several 
authorities to the subject; among others, Dr 


selves in good condition, and are easily fatted.|. CHOICE GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 


A discovery has been recently made in Ger-| There have been numerous importations of the 
many—namely, the production of an excellent nu- Ayrshire breed into our State; and the last year 
tritious bread from beet-root and flour mixed in\a large importation was made by the State So- 
equal proportions—which ts likely tu be fullowed ciety. —Spring field Republican. 


ischial tinitiadb Seni 
GOOD BUTTER. 

Burrer, being an indispensable article for the 
table, forms the most important product of the 


5 ee : : tn itt aeatadiaad a anon » 
Lindley, who thus delivers his opinion in the dairy, and may, with proper manageme nt, be made| 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle :’°—“ We have had the te source of considerable profit, with little labor, 


experiment tried, by rasping down a beet-root, 
and mixing with it an equal quantity of flour; 


and neulected. 


Yet its manufacture is too much 
We have selected from good authori- 


to every farmer. 


we find that the dough rises well, bakes weil, and Wess the following rules and remarks on butter. 


forins a loaf very similar to good brown bread in 
taste and anpearance. We regard this as ap im- 
portant discovery, because there is no crop which 
can be so readily introduced usto Lrish cultivation 
as the beet, and its varieties; because no crop 
will yield a larger return ; and because an abun 
dant supply of seed may be had of it from France. 
We have long since shown the great value of a 
beet crop in point of nutrition; that, in fact, it 
ranks higher than any known plant which ts culti 
vable. 
how to consume it, for men would find it a poor 


But there was always the difficulty of 


diet by itself, and the present circumstances of 


Ireland are not such as to justify the introduction 
of produce which can become food for man only 
after having been transformed into pigs and oxen. 
The discovery, however, in Germany, of the fa- 
cility with which it may be combined with bread, 
removes the difficulty, and places the beet incon 
testably at the head of the new articles which 
should be introduced into Irish husbandry. In its 
relation to potatoes, beet stands as 1020 to 435, 
if its nutritive quality is considered; and as 8330 
to 3480 in regard to utilisable produce of all 
kinds. [t is still to be determined what kind of 
beet could? be best cultivated for this purpose.— 
Red beet produces brown bread: white sugar 
beet would probably yield a white bread, and of 
still better quality; mangold wurzel we have as- 
certained to form a bread of inferior quality, but 
still eatable enough. It is suggested, too, that 
Carrots and parsnips might be employed in the 
same manner as beet. That, too, we have tried, 
and we find that parsnips are excellent, but car- 
rots much less palatable. All these substances 
combine readily with flour, but they are rather 
unwilling to part with their water, and will proba- 
bly be best in cakes, like oatmeal.”’ ‘This is vala- 
able testimony, to which we may add, that mashed 
beet and rasped ‘bread, well-dried, and slightly 
browned, form an excellent substitute for table 
potatoes. —Chambers’ Journal. 


——- -~wseoer ——— 


FARMING. 


Cows.—Nothing upon a farm so valuable as a 
good cow. And it should be a constant effort 
with every true farmer to seek the best breeds, 
and to feed in the best manner; for herein lies the 
soundest ecunomy. Very much has already been 
accomplished for this important interest; but much 
reinains to be done. While we are strongly in- 
clined to believe that no better cows can be 
found—we megan for milk—than selections from 
the natives, we feel quite sure that great advan- 


tage is also to be derived from the best importa-| Smo. 8,—2t. 6. 


making. 

1. That every thing should be cleanly in the 
whole precess. 

2. That the milk should be kept at a proper 
temperature, say from 49 to 50 degrees, while the 
cream 18 separating. 

3. That cream should be taken off and churn- 
ed, before its quality is impaired. 

4. That its temperature should be from 55 to 
65 degrees, when put into the churn, and the 
churning should be moderate and uniform. 

5. That salt, of the best quality, in sufficient 
quantity to suit the palate, should be blended with 
it at the first working, and the buttermilk com- 
pletely got out by the butier ladle. 

6. That the working of the butter should be re- 
peated at the end of 24 hours, when the salt has 
become completely dissolved, and all the liquid 
extracted—and 

7. That it should be packed, without more salt 
to make it weigh, in stone jars, in wooden firkins 
or tubs, such as will not impart to it any taint or 
bad flavor—and in such a manner as will totally 
exclude the atmosphere. 

Butter made in this way will be of fine flavor; 
and if put down and kept in this way, the flavor 
will be preserved for an almost indefinite period,, 
if kept in a temperature below seventy degrees. 
Water mixed euher with the milk, the cream, o1 
the butter, and especially soft water, adds nothing 
to, but niaterially abstracts the richness of flavor. 
Milk skimmed at three several times, will give 
three qualities of butter—that taken off first being 


the richest and most valuable. —Herald. 

J) APER HANGINGS, WINDOW PAPERS, BOR. | 
| DERS, &c.—The Subscriber having a large Paper’ 
Hanging Manufactory connected with his Paper and Book 
Store, offers a handsome ussortment of fine Satin, or Com-| 
mon Papers, and French und American Borders, which he 
will put on walls by careful and experienced workmen in 
any part of the city or country, at short notice. 


WM. D. PARRISH, 
4mo, 24—3t. 4. No. 4 North Fifth St. 


TO. FRIENDS. 











os SUBSCRIBER has prepared for the accommoda-| 


tion of Friends a great variety of Plain Goods, at un- 
usually low prices, viz: 

4.4 Dressed Book Maslin Handkerchiefs, at only 183 cts., 

about half the usual price—a great bargain! Plain colored 


Silk Mitts, with and without half fingers; Long Silk do.,| 


jand Gloves; Queens’ Cloth, fall 6.4 wide, of the most de- 

sirable shades of Plain Color, (a new article, made from real 

' Alpaca. Wool;) Plain and Neat Mous, de Laines, Bareges, 

Ginghams, Shawls of all kinds, together with a general as- 
sortment of Linens and Furnishing Goods generally. 

: CHARLES 

New Store, 79 Arch St., 





tions, provided the mode of keeping be imported!" py any) NWEANUFACTORY. | 


and understood also. 
the feeding and keeping of the animal. 
strange as it may seem, nothing is more difficull 
than to ascertain ‘thie. 


For here is the real secret. | 
And! 


YMMOR KIMBER, Jn., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 

TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
‘chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
| friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 


of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest| 


ADAMS, HE 
bet. 2d and 3d, North Side. 


( % HAND an unusually pretty assortment of Plain 

Goods, Mode Mouslins, Bareges and Silk Tissue, Mode 
Goats’ Hair, Satin Plaid and Striped do., (a new article); 
Small Figured Mouslins, Bareges, and Lawns; Very Neat 
Plaid Ginghams and Chintzes; Drab, Brown, and Olive Al- 
pacas; Mode Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls; Lace, and Silk 
Fringe do.; Embroidered and Bound Thibet do.; 8-4 Thibet 
Squares for Shawls; Barcelona and Silk Cashmere Shawls; 
Real India Sarsnet and Pattisway do.; Book Muslins, and 
Book Maslin Handkerchiefs; Gauze, Crape, and Blond; Silk 
Mitts; do. with half fingers, and Fong Silk Mitts. 

Also, Neat Plaid and Striped Cambric Muslins, Mull, 
Nansook, Jaconet and Swiss Muslins, 

JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
5mo. 8—tf. 6. 


WHITE INDIA SILK SHAWLS. 
\ TE HAVE JUST RECEIVED a small lot of White 
India Leventine and Satin Levantine Shawls. 

JOHNS & PAYNE, 
UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 
OR GIRLS. 


North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Sts. 
T 'Ge INSTITUTION is situated in Unionville, Chester 


County, Pa. The course of instruction embraces al] 
the branches of an English -education usually taught in 
Boarding Schools, and will be under the care of competent 
Female ‘Teachers. ‘The Summer Session will commence on 
the 17th day of Sth month next. The terms, $50 per Ses. 
sion of 22 weeks, one-half payable in advance, and the re- 
mainder at the close of the Session. 

References.— Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, William 
Wharton, and Thomas L. Bonsall, Philadelphia. 
asta CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 
mo, i—vmn e 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, 
{ITUATED on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
\) Bordentown, N, J., will open, for the Summer Term, 
on the 17th of 5th month, (May) 1847. 
A competent Teacher is engaged. ‘The number of scho- 
lars is limited to twenty. 
For particulars inquire of 
George Truman, No. 102 N. 7th Street, 
George M. Justice, No. 149 Market Street, 
Dillwyn Parrish, 8. W. cor. 8th and Arch, 
Samuel Townsend, aes 
John Needles, Baltimore. 
William C. White, New York city. 
B. Rash Plumby, " 
M.S. Foster, — 7 renton, N. J. 
Or of the Principal, 
EN RY ¥: RIDGWAY. 


Direct Crosswicks P. O., N. 4ino. 10O—3m* 2, 


NEW DRY GOODS STORE 
FOR FRIENDS. 

N ENTIRE FRESH STOCK.—The Subscriber (for- 
£\. merly at the corner of Fourth and Arch Sts.,) having 
returned to the city, has located himself at No. 79 Arch St., 
between Second and Third Strects, north side, and provided 
a fresh Stock of New and Seasonable Dry Goods to which 
he will be daily adding new varieties. Particular attention 
given, as heretofore, to plain and medium, as well as the 
gayer styles of Dress Fabrics, Shawls, Gloves and Hosiery, 
Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, Unshrinkable Flannels, 
Furnishing and Staple Goods generally, of good quality, 
which will be disposed of at a very small advance on Aue- 
tion or Importation cost, for Cash. 

The Subscriber feels assared, from his former experience. 
and from the fact that the whole of his present Stock is en- 
tirely new, that he can offer such inducements as will make 
it the interest of purchasers to give an early examination. 

CHARLES 
No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and Py ty MS, 
Philada. 4th month 10th, 1847.—tf. 2 


Philada. 


FLOOR MATTINGS, 
SUBSCRIBERS offer for sale all widths of colored 
and white Canton and Nankin Mattings. Also, Floor 
and Table Oil Cloths, Ingrain and Venitian Carpetings of 
| plain style,—to all of which they respectfully invite the at- 
| tention of Friends. 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
No. 148 South Second Street, above Spruce. 





"PDLAIN STYLE DRESS GOODS, suitable for Friends, 
now opening, at G@. & H. TAGG’S, &. E. 


f deeetene 
| 


Of the imported breeds, we have the opinion) manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and| corner of 10th and Pine Streets, consisting in part of Book 


that the Ayrsbires are to be preferred. 


; . 
the best stock in Scotland, and are generally re. jeity, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 


garded in the sameilight throughout Englaod.— | 


They are not so large or handsome as the Dur 


4mo. 3—tf.l 


They are | general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the! Muslins, do. do. Handkerchief, Crape Lisse, Bobinette, 


| Blonds, Barcelona Handkerchiefs, neat style Plaid and 


E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the | Stripe Ginghams, and Silks, Lawns, De Laines, &c. 
manufactureof PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
lexperience in this branch of business will enable him to 
hams; but they area hardier race; keep them- |>ive his friends every satisfaction. 


Also, 1 case fine French Lawns, fast colors, at 124 cents 
per yard; 1 case stout Bleached Muslin Shirting, at 10 cts; 
4-4 English Long Cloth, at 124 cents. 4mo. 3.—tf, 1 
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